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tions of clays and aluminosilicates will, in all probability, lead to the
definite confirmation of this theory.

In connection with the foregoing observations the behaviour of the
so-called mineralisers1 zz may be mentioned. The ones most generally
used are the chlorides of calcium, magnesium, manganese, aluminium,
and silicon, the fluorides of calcium, sodium, potassium, magnesium
and silicon, the tungstates of potassium and lithium, the borates of mag-
nesium, calcium and sodium, the phosphates of potassium, magnesium,
etc. These mineralisers appear, in many cases, to form sodalitic com-
pounds with silicates (see Sodalites p. 59) and, on adding a mineraliser
to a compound or mixture, the melting point of the substance is con-
siderably reduced.
Mineralisers play an important part in the synthesis of various
minerals and without them some minerals cannot be produced.
The Cause of Plasticity in Clay
Before concluding this chapter, a few words may be added on the
plasticity of clay.
The authors agree with Seger221 in terming those substances plastic
which possess the power of absorbing and retaining fluids in their pores
in such a manner that the mass may be given any desired shape by
kneading or pressure, this shape being retained after the pressure has
been removed. It is a further condition that if the fluid is removed,
the substance shall retain its shape unchanged.
A number of theories221*1 have been formulated to explain the
causes of the plasticity of clays.* The authors of the present volume
consider those theories are the most probable which assign the chief
cause of plasticity to the "water of constitution " in clays.
From this it follows that:
A.  The more OH-groups a clay contains in the form of " water of
constitution," the more plastic must it be.
B.  By separation of the OH-groups on an increase in temperature
of the clay, or by the replacement of hydrogen by a base, the plasticity
must be reduced or completely destroyed.
These consequences of the theory are fully confirmed by facts.
Thus, Seger221 found that if a cream or slip made of clay and water
is allowed to settle and the clear water decanted, the pasty sediment will
be so stiff that it can bear the weight of a glass rod without the latter
sinking into it. If, however, to the water used for making the slip
a few drops of caustic soda, sodium carbonate solution or water-glass
are added, so that the water is rendered feebly alkaline, a remarkable
change occurs. The slip becomes considerably thinner and more fluid,
* The chief of these are summarised in "British Clays, Shales, and Sands."70i